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; For “The Friend.” 
The Little Land of Appenzell. 
penzell, a canton in the N. E. of Switzer- 
, has an area of 153 square miles, and in 
contained 54,869 inhabitants. The peo. 
re in general very industrious, contented 
orderly, and strongly attached to their 
ne home. It was visited by Bayard Tay- 
few years ago, and we have thought 
of his observations respecting the Ap- 
ellers, and their peculiar mode of govern- 
, might be interesting to our younger 
Ts. 
says: “The traveller who first reaches 
ake of Constance at Lindau, or crosses 
sheet of pale green water to one of the 
on the opposite Swiss shore, cannot fail 
tice the bold heights to the southward 
h thrust themselves between the opening 
e Rhine Valley, and the long, undulating 
softhe Canton Thurgau. These heights, 
en by many a dimly hinted valley and 
e, appear to be the front of an Alpine 
‘land. Houses and villages, scattered 
the steep ascending plane, present them- 
8 distinctly to the eye ; the various green 
est and pasture land is rarely interrupted 
e gray of rocky walls; and the afternoon 
ouches the tdpmost edge of each succes- 
levation with a sharp outline of golden 
, through the rich gloom of the sbaded 
s. Behind and over this region rise the 
ted peaks of the Sentis Alp, standing in 
ce of the farther ice-fields of Glarus, 
an outer fortress, garrisoned in summer 
e merest forlorn hope of snow. 
green fronts nearest the lake, and the 
r lands falling away to the right and left, 
g to the Canton of St. Gall; but all aloft, 


in order to get into it. 


NO. 48. 


It is a nearly circular |that it has not yet adopted even the repre- 


tract, falling from the south towards the north, |sentative principle,—to be with and among a 


but lifted, at almost every point, over the ad- 
joining lands. This altitude and isolation is 
an historical as well as a physical peculiarity. 
When the Abbots of St. Gall, after having re- 
duced the entire population of what is now 
two cantons to serfdom, became more oppres- 
sive as their power increased, it was the 
mountain shepherds who, in the year 1403, 
struck the first blow for liberty. Once free, 
they kept their freedom, and established a 
rude democracy on the heights, similar in form 
and spirit to the league which the Forest 
Cantons had founded nearly a century before. 
An echo from the meadow of Griitli reached 
the wild valleys around the Sentis, and Ap- 
penzell, by the middle of the fifteenth century, 
became one of the original states out of which 
Switzerland has grown. 

I find something touching and admirable in 
this fragment of hardly noticed history. The 
people isolated themselves by their own act, 
held together, organized a simple yet sufti- 
cient government, and maintained their sturdy 
independence, while their brethren on every 
side, in the richer lands below them, were fast 
bound in the fetters of a priestly despotism. 
Individual liberty seems to be a condition in- 
separable from mountain life; that once at- 
tained, all other influences are conservative 
in their character. The cantons of Unter- 
walden, Schwytz, Glarus, and Appenzell, re- 
tain to-day the simple, primitive forms of 
democracy which had their origin in the spirit 
of the people nearly six hundred years ago. 

Twice had I looked up at the little moun- 
tain republic from the lower lands to the 
northward, with the desire and the determi- 
nation to climb one day the green buttresses 
which support it on every side; so, when I 
left St. Gall on a misty morning, in a little 
open carriage, bound for Trogen, it was with 
the pleasant knowledge that a land almost 
unknown to tourists lay beforeme. The only 
summer visitors are invalids, mostly from 
Eastern Switzerland and Germany, who go 
up to drink the whey of goats’ milk; and, al- 
though the fabrics woven by the people are 
known to the world of fashion in all countries, 
few indeed are the travellers who turn aside 
from the near highways. The landlord in 
St. Gall told me that his guests were almost 
wholly commercial travellers, and my subse- 


d that frontier marked by the sinking|quent experience among an unspoiled people 


ies the ‘Little Land of Appenzell.’ 
Teaving the Lake of Constance by the 
Valley, you ascend to Ragatz and the 
sof Pfeffers, thence turn westward to the 
1 of Wallenstatt cross into the valley of 
‘oggenburg, and so make your way north- 
and eastward around the base of the 
ins back to the starting point, you will 
passed only through the territory of St. 
- Appenzell is an Alpine island, wholly 
unded by the former canton. From 


convinced me that I was almost a pioneer in 
the paths I traversed. 

It was the last Saturday in April, and at 
least a month too soon for the proper en- 
joyment of the journey; but on the following 
day the Assembly of the People was to be 
held in Hundroyl, in the manner and with 
the ceremonies which have been annually 
observed for the last three or four hundred 
years. This circumstance determined the 
time of my visit. I wished to study the 


portion of the Swiss people at a time when 
they are most truly themselves, rather than 
look at them through the medium of conven- 
tional guides, in lines of travel-which have 
now lost everything of Switzerland except 
the scenery.” 

He reached Hundroyl before evening and 
lodged there. The following morning the 
narrative continues: “In the village there 
were signs of preparation but not a dozen 
strangers had arrived. Wooden booths had 
been built against some of the houses, and the 
owners thereof were arranging their stores of 
gingerbread and coarse confectionery in the 
open, grassy square; in front of the parsonage 
stood a large platform, with a handsome rail- 
ing around it, but the green slope of the hill 
in front was as deserted as an Alpine pasture. 
Looking westward over the valley, however, 
I could already see dark figures moving along 
the distant paths. The morning was over- 
cast, but the Hundroyl Alp, streaked with 
snow stood clear, and there was a prospect of 
good weather for the important day. As I 
loitered about the village, talking with the 
people, who, busy as they were, always found 
time fora friendly word, the movement in the 
landscape increased, Out of firwood, and 
over the ridges, and out of the foldings of the 
hills, came the Appenzellers, growing into 
groups, and then into lines, until steady pro- 
cessions began to enter Hundroyl by every 
road. Every man was dressed in black, 
with a rusty stove-pipe hat on his head, and 
a sword and umbrella in his hand or under 
his arm. 

From time to time the church bell chimed; 
a brass band played the old melodies of the 
Canton ; on each side of the governing Lan- 
damman’s place on the platform stood a huge 
two-handed sword, centuries old, and the 
temper of the gathering crowd became earn- 
eat and solemn. Six old men, armed with 
pikes, walked about with an air of import- 
ance ; their duty was to preserve order, but 
they had nothing to do, Policeman other 
than these or soldier was not to be seen; each 
man was a part of the government, and felt 
his responsibility. Carriages, light carts, and 
hay wagons, the latter filled with patriotic 
singers, now begun to arrive, and I took my 
way to the “Crown,” in order to witness the 
arrival of the members of the Council. 

In order to make the proceedings of the day 
more intelligible, I must first briefly sketch cer- 
tain features of this little democracy, which it 
possesses in common with three other moun- 
tain cantons—the primitive form which the 
republican principle assumed in Switzerland. 
In the first place the government is only 
representative so far as is required for its 
permanent, practical operation. The highest 
power in the land is the General Assembly of 
the People, by whom the members of the 


ver side you approach, you must climb'character of an Alpine democracy, so pure Executive Council are elected, and who alone 
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can change, adopt or abolish any law. All 
citizens above the age of eighteen, and all 
other Swiss citizens after a year’s residence in 
the Canton, are not only allowed, but required 
to attend the Landsgemeinde. There is a 
penalty for non-attendance. Outer-Rhoden 
(the larger division of Appenzell) contains 
48,000 inhabitants, of whom 11,000 are under 
obligations to be present and vote, from be- 
ginning to end of the deliberations.” 
(To be continued.) 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
Report of the Committee who have charge of the 

Boarding School at Westtown. 

To the Yearly Meeting:—The Committee 
who have charge of the Boarding School at 
Westtown, Report: Thatin the Summer term 
of 1873, there were 84 boys and 89 girls, and 
during the Winter session 124 boys and 79 
girls who entered the School, exclusive of day- 
scholars. The average number of both sexes 
for the whole year being 188, which is an in- 
crease of three over the previous year. The 
new admissions were 47 boys and 46 girls. 

The expenditures chargeable to the year 
ending on the 4th instant, were as follows :— 
For Provisions, . j : $16,029 99 

“ Fuel, Gas and Laundry Ex- 
penses, . E : 
Furniture and Miscellaneous 

Family Expenses, 
Salaries and Wages (exclu- 

sive of wages charged to 

the Laundry and Gas ac- 

counts), , ‘ . 14,811 82 
Incidental Expenses, . 428 93 
Repairs and Improvements, 2,012 79 

Making together, $40,513 90 

The average cost of each pupil for the year, 
obtained from the above data is $215.50, which 
is $5.37 less than last year. 

The charges for board and tuition 


5,004 04 


ce 


2,226 33 


were, ; ; : : $27,556 50 
Profits on Books, Stationery and. 

other Merchandise, : 566 60 
Estimated Profits of the Farm, 3,770 67 


150 00 
587 77 


_ Rent of Tenements, . ‘ ‘ 
Income from Grist and Saw Mills, 
Income of the Fund for general 


purposes, f : , 5,000 02 
Income of the Fund for Paying 

Teachers’ Salaries, . ‘ ; 684 82 
Yearly Meeting Appropriation, 3,000 00 


Making the sum of $41,316 38 
And showing a balance in favor of the Insti- 
tion for the year, of $802.48. 

A want having long existed for residences 
suited to the married Teachers, and the build- 
ing formerly erected for an Infirmary on the 
south side of the lane being of no practical 
use for its original purpose, the Committee 
resolved last year to convert it into two 
dwellings. This has accordingly been accom- 
plished, and they were occupied by two of the 
men teachers and their families, during the 
winter. New back buildings of brick were 
added to each house, so that they contain 
seven rooms each, exclusive of basements, and 
are supplied with hydrant-water, baths, and 
other modern conveniences, making commo- 
dious and pleasant residences. The old Piazza 
in front, being found much decayed, it has 
been replaced by a new one. The cost of the 
whole improvement, including the introduc- 
tion of the water from the Reservoir at the 
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School-house, and grading the ground, has|of a part of this fund, will be received b 
been about $6,460, which has been defrayedj School in the course of this year; on thé 
to the extent of $5,000 from the Legacy of|ance it will be postponed for some years x 


Jesse George, deceased. 

The girls’ play shed, being found too much 
exposed in the winter season, for the accom- 
modation of the children during the perform- 
ance of the physical exercises, which they 
practise at stated times for the benefit of their 
health, under the charge of one of the teachers, 
an enclosure of movable glass sash has been 
placed on the south side, which proves a satis- 
factory remedy. 

Additional stoves and heating apparatus 
were provided in the autumn throughout 
those portions of the School buildings, which 
had proved deficient in heat during previous 
severe winters, and, it is believed, that no 
further difficulty in this respect need be felt 
in future, with ordinary care. 

The average health of the pupils has been 


From another Friend, we haye receive 
acceptable donation of $20,000, in cash. 
income only of this liberal gift is to be 
and is to be applied to the same purpos 
the above. 

Our friends Aaron and Susanna F.S 
less, who have very acceptably filled 
stations of Superintendent and Matron, 
1869, have now resigned their positions 
is with feelings of regret that we reling 
the valued services of these Friends. 
fidelity and judgment with which they 
discharged the responsible duties perta 
to those offices have been fully apprecia 

Benjamin W. and Rebecca G. Passy 
having offered to fill the vacancies thus 
sioned, have been accepted by the Comm 
and it is expected they will enter on th 


good during the past year; but one case of|charge of their duties at the opening o 


serious illness having occurred since last re- 
port. 

The Committee have regretted to observe 
a growing practice of removing children from 
the School prior to the close of the sessions 
on the ground of ill health, or for other rea- 
sons, but sometimes without sufficient cause. 
During tbe summer of 1873, seventeen, and 
the past winter, thirteen girls were taken 
away before the close of the term. 

The effect of this, is to unsettle the remain- 
ing pupils, and to interfere with the progress 
of the classes in their studies. 

We would advise, that such removals should 
only be made on the recommendation of a 
Physician, and the concurrence of the Super- 
intendent in its propriety, in accordance with 
the printed rule on the subject. 

It is with satisfaction that we allude to the 
general good conduct of the pupils of both 
sexes since last report. Their progress in 
study has been satisfactory, and the industry 
and efficiency of the teachers in their several 
departments commendable. 

The proposition to raise a fund for the in- 
crease of the Teachers’ Salaries, as suggested 
to the Yearly Meeting in 1873, has been met 
with a generous response by many members 
of it, and in some Monthly Meetings, by quite 
general subscriptions. The sum of $43,453 50 
has been subscribed and reported up to this 
date, and $35,273.50 has been paid into the 
Treasurer’s hands, and invested. This timely 
aid has already enabled the Committee to in- 
crease the salaries of most of the teachers to 
a more satisfactory amount, and gives them 
the long-sought for opportunity to offer the 
incentive of a liberal remuneration to those 
who may exhibit proper qualifications as in- 
structors of youth. 

We would again call the attention of our 


young Friends to this vocation,.as one justly|the Lord, watching against innovatiol 
claiming their consideration in the selection|what may be esteemed small things by 
of a business. No more honorable or useful|and to let their own example conform to 
employment probably could be engaged in,|profession. As this is realised, we may 
and few that afford so large a scope for influ-|bly trust, the instruction received in if 
ence over others, and the exercise of varied|continue to be of permanent benefit to 


talents. 


We gratefully acknowledge the gift, by ajof the care-takers would be much lessen 
Friend to the School, of securities to the|there was a more hearty and united co- 
When the income on|tion on the part of those who place thei 
them becomes available, it is to be appro |dren at the School, in the maintenance 
priated strictly for educational purposes; viz.,jnecessary rules for its government. 
the purchase of books for the library, text|would, therefore, encourage such to- 
books for pupils, maps, philosophical appa-|themselves acquainted with them, and ¢ 
The income! the observance of them upon their chi 


amount of $20,000. 


ratus, and salaries of teachers. 


Summer session. 

A change bas been made in the cour 
instruction, by combining branches of 
of a similar character, heretofore taugh 
different teachers, more generally under 
so that each teacher has sabjects of a kin 
nature under his charge. This arrange 
has proved advantageous. 

The usual care has been bestowed b 
Committee in stated visits to the Schoo 
well as to the religious meetings regu 
beld on First and Fifth-days. Those mee 
have also not unfrequently been visite 
other times. We have been led into symp 
with both the officers and pupils when 
lected for the purpose of Divine worship 
ing the youth and inexperience of the 
dren, and that such occasions are amon; 
most solemn and important that we ca 
gage in. An exercise has been felt from 
to time, that those assembled may b 
pressed according to their capacity, wi 
due sense of the nature of true spiritual 
ship, and experience a preparation of hee 
participate therein. That thus their as 
blies may be owned and crowned by our § 
High Priest, and they reap the benefi 
reverent waiting upon Him. 

We trust that at seasons, the hearts of | 
of the children have been tendered on 1 
and other occasions under the renewed v 
tions of heavenly love, and we may hope 
the impressions thus made may prove lai 
and result in a more general love for, ant 
servance of our Christian principles and! 
monies. The Institution will fail of o1 
its original objects, if the minds of the p 
are not so influenced. It is our continue 
sire, that there may be a united religiou 
gagement on the part of those employ 
its management, to conduct it in the fe 


The Committee are satisfied that the l 


ptwithstanding the difficulties which at- 
the conducting of this Seminary, where 
p is so great diversity of disposition and 
s among the pupils, yet the beneficial in- 
ce which it has had upon the children of 
bers of our Yearly Meeting, should en- 
age those to whose care it is committed, 
fully to maintain it,in conformity with 
religious principles and testimonies, not 
ting as this is done in humility, the Di- 
blessing will continue to rest upon it. 
On behalf of the Committee, 

Samuret Morris, Clerk. 
ladelphia, 4th mo. 18th, 1874. 


Star Streams. 
(Continued from page 370.) 

the end of the last century astronomers 
pnized in the solar system a mechanism 
in uniform and symmetrical character. 
nd a central orb they saw revolving a 
ly of dependent globes, vast in their ab- 
e dimensions, but minute in comparison 
the massive globe which sways their 
ements. Amongst these bodies they saw 
al attended upon by yet smaller globes, 
ing secondary systems, which resemble 
any respects the great system of which 
Sun is the controlling centre. The late 
very of Uranus had led them to recog- 
the possibility that beyond the known 
ets there may exist others, perhaps by no 
hs the least important members of the solar 
om. Little was known, however, that 
red in kind from what had been known 
ratus, Hipparchus, or Ptolemy. When 
ave named the ring of Saturn and a few 


pdic comets, which were looked on rather 
cidontal svlar avtoudauts thau ao forming 


irmal feature of the system, we have men- 
bd all that the last three centuries had re- 
ed which differed in character from what 
lbeen recognized for two thousand years. 
ry startling is the contrast when we turn 
nsider the views at present held respect- 
he solar domain. We no longer see a 
pm which, bowever complex, might yet 
very adequately represented by human 
hanisms. We recognize, within a sphere 
lediog manifold in diameter the orbit of 
nt Neptune, a variety and complexity of 
ation of which the human mind is unable 
rm adequate conceptions. 
ne increase in the number of primary at- 
‘ants upon the Sun, though far from being 
most remarkable discovery which has 
made during the present century, is well 
h dwelling upon fora moment. Lately 
8th asteroid was discovered (1869*), and 
t was but on the opening day of the cen 
that the first of these bodies was dis- 
red. In these new members of the solar 
bm we recognize characteristics which 
mot hitherto been presented to the notice 
stronomers. We see a series of bodies, 
taries of the planetary system, which yet, 
ad of travelling in distinct and widely- 
ated orbits, revolve in paths closely in- 
oven. Even when but-forty had been 
vered it was truly said that if each orbit 
/ represented by a hoop, it would be im- 
ble to lift any one of these hoops without 
g the whole set. We may fairly assume 
for each discovered asteroid there are to 
sckoned tens, perhaps hundreds, which 
remain for ever undiscovered. 


1e number now known is 137. 
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It has been found, also, that there exist|scopes, we aré led to recognize the import- 


within the solar system myriads of dependent 
comets. Revolving around the Sun in orbits 
of the most varied figure, differing among 
themselves in size and character, and present- 
ing—some of them—the most singular pheno- 
mena that have ever rewarded astronomical 
observation, these objects remain among the 
mysteries of science. The only two which 
have as yet been submitted to the searching 
analysis of the spectroscope are found to con- 
sist of a gaseous nucleus attended by a coma 
which probably shines by reflected light; but 
whether this is the case with all or even the 
generality of comets it would be assuming too 
much to assert. 

The most remarkable feature of modern 
astronomical discovery remains yet to be men- 
tioned. A phenomenon which men had long 
been in the habit of looking upon as a meteor- 
ological one has been at length recognized 
in its true light, and has been found wonder- 
fully to enhance our appreciation of the com- 
plexity of the systems which exist within the 
solar domain. Meteors, shooting-stars, and 
aerolites have taken their place among the 
attendants of the Sun; and in several instances 
the orbits they have followed before they 
reached the earth have been approximately 
determined. 

Bnt it is rather as members of systems than 
as individual bodies, that these objects acquire 
their chief interest and meaning. There was 
not much, perhaps, to attract attention to 
them when they were supposed to form one 
or two rings occupying a position in space 
very nearly coincident with that of the earth's 
orbit. But it has now been placed beyond a 
donbt that the earth encounters fifty-six sys- 
tems, at least, of these small bodies. 
these systems are found (in the only instances 
yet examined) to be—not circular rings—but 
ovals of great eccentricity extending far into 
space—even in some cases beyond the orbits 
of Uranus and Neptune. It is clear, then, 
that we can no longer look on these systems 
as resembling, in the remotest degree, the as- 
teroidal zone. We are forced, too, to take 
into consideration an important question of 
probability. What is the likelihood that if 
there were but a few hundreds of such sys- 
tems, the earth would encounter so many as 
fifty-six? The probability may be reckoned 
“almost at naked nothing.” And therefore 
we are compelled to admit as a legitimate a 
posteriori deduction, the extreme probability, 
we may almost say the certainty, that such 
systems are to be reckoned—not by hundreds 
and thousands—but by millions on millions. 

Nor is this all. Within the last few months 
the startling discovery has been made that 
two of the meteoric systems at least, and pro- 
bably many others, coincide throughout their 
calculated extent with the orbits of known 
comets, Accordingly we are led to trace an 
intimate connection, if not an absolute iden- 
tity, between comets and shooting-star sys- 
tems. And when we find that a system, 
which has afforded such grand displays of 
star-falls as the well-known November shoot- 
ing-star system, isidentified—not with a large 
and conspicuous comet—but with one which 
has only lately been detected, though it must 
have been in close proximity to the earth 
some thirty times during the last thousand 
years, with a comet, in fact, which is abso- 


ance of such comets as Newton’s, Halley’s, 
and Donati’s. 

The result to which these considerations 
lead is clearly this :— -_ 

The interplanetary spaces, so far from being 
looked upon as untenanted, save by an occa- 
sional wandering comet, must be considered 
as crowded with various forms of cosmical 
matter. I would not be understood as using 
the term “crowded” in a sense implying abso- 
lute proximity between the various members 
of the cometic or meteoric systems. On the 
contrary, the evidence that we have assures 
us that the sum of the volumes of all the mem- 
bers of a system must bear an indefinitely 
small proportion to the total space occupied 
by the system. But if an eye, armed with 
new powers of vision, and placed at some far 
distant point, could see at one glance all the 
systems which occupy the solar domain, they 
would appear as a complicated network form- 
ed by interlacing streams of cosmical dust. 
And amidst the streams of misty light repre- 
senting cometic or meteoric systems, the 
planets would shine forth as distinctly and as 
brilliantly as the brighter stars upon the back- 
ground of the Milky Way. 

There is no reason whatever for supposing 
that there are not multitudes of undetected 
comets whose perihelia lie far nearer to the 
Sun than any yet discovered. On the con- 
trary, we have distinct evidence of a rapid in- 
crease in the number of perihelia, with de- 
crease of distance down to and within the 
neighborhood of the earth’s orbit; and, re- 
membering the probability that comets whose 
perihelia lie nearer to the Sun would escape 
observation altogether, we have every reason 


And |for supposing that this law of increase is con- 


tinued—as why should it change ?—right up 
to the immediate neighborhood of the Sun. 
And further, we may confidently assume that 
that obedience to planetary laws which, as we 
have seen, begins to be exhibited by comets 
within the orbit of Saturn, becomes yet more 
marked among comets nearer to the Sun. 
Therefore, it seems highly probable that co- 
metic orbits, and especially those which are 
nearest to the Sun, show a marked tendency 
towards aggregation near the medial plane of 
the solar system. 

A celestial phenomenon, of which we have 
not hitherto spoken, appears to gain a far 
easier explanation from the considerations 
above adduced, than from the theories ordi- 
narily adopted respecting it. The zodiacal 
light has been accounted for in three ways. 
There are some who hold that it is an atmo- 
sphere of the sun; others that it consists of a 
ring of cosmical particles, travelling around 
him in a nearly circular orbit; and others 
that it consists of a lenticular disc of cosmical 
dust, each portion of which travels in a nearly 
circular orbit. The remarkable phenomena 
presented by the zodiacal light, its strangely 
fluctuating figure, its varying position, and 
the singular increase and diminution noticed 
in its distinctness, are not accounted for by 
any of these theories. But if we recognize in 
the zodiacal light merely the effect of the 
above-considered aggregation among the co- 
metic or meteoric systems which exist within 
the solar domain, the variations I have men- 
tioned become readily explicable. A multi- 
tude of bodies travelling in orbits of every 


lutely invisible to the naked eye, and far from |degree of ellipticity and magnitude, but with 


being a conspicuous object in powerful tele- 


a marked aggregation in the neighborhood of 
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the Sun, and with a yet more marked aggre- 
gation in the neighborhood of the medial plane 
of the solar system, would, in the first place, 
exhibit precisely such an appearance as the 
zodiacal light; and, in the second place, the 
general illumination resulting from the con- 
gregated comets would be liable to continual 
variation. Comets would be continually arriv- 
ing within and passing away from the region 
within which their light would assist in form- 
ing the appearance we are considering. At 
one time the press of arrivals would tempor- 
arily increase the density of cometic aggrega- 
tion ; at another, the reverse would hold fora 
while, and the zodiacal light would wax and 
wane accordingly, precisely as it is observed 
to do. So also its figure and apparent posi- 
tion would be liable to changes corresponding 
to those which are actually presented. There- 
fore, without denying positively that the zo- 
diacal light is caused by the existence of a 
multitude of minute bodies travelling in orbits 
of small eccentricity around the Sun, I hold 
that the phenomena correspond far more 
closely with those which would be présented 
if there is in the neighborhood of the Sun a 
great increase in the density with which 
cometic and meteoric systems are congregated 
together in the neighborhood of the medial 
plane of the solar system. And this corre- 
spondence becomes a strong argument in 
favor of such an increase of density when it 
is remembered that, as we have seen, there 
exist independent reasons for believing an 
aggregation of this sort to be not only possi- 
ble, but highly probable. 

But whatever opinion we may form on this 
and kindred questions, there is no dubiety 
whatever about the general results which 
have been presented above. Our conceptions 
of the solar domain are different, indeed, from 
those formed of old. “There was true pro- 
phecy,” as has been well remarked by the late 
Professor Nichol, “in the exclamation of La- 
place, who, although knowing more of the 
celestial mechanism than any man then living, 
said earnestly, on his death bed, ‘That which 
we know is little; that which we know not is 
immense.’” 

(To be continued.) 


Selected. 
Short account of Hannah Ludgater, taken from 
the 3d volume of Piety Promoted. 


This Friend, who was the wife of Robert 
Ludgater, of Coggeshall in Essex, had her 
education among Friends; but in her early 
days she left the Society, and frequented other 
places of worship. In this unsettled state, it 
pleased the Father of Mercies to enlighten 
herunderstanding; so that through the power. 
ful operation of his love, she saw wherein she 
had missed her way, became again united to 
Friends, and in due time her mouth was 
opened to tell others what she had felt, and 
to invite them to come, taste, and see how 
good the Lord is. In this service she was 
engaged to travel both before and after her 
marriage. 

She resided for some time in the Isle of 
Wight, and afterwards, on her first coming 
to London, lived as housekeeper with a per- 
son not in religious profession with Friends; 
where her innocent and virtuous deportment 
gained her much esteem, and the Society for 
her sake. She was an affectionate wife, and 


much concerned to promote the discipline of 


Friends among her own sex, and was a true 


helper to her brethren; of a weighty and dis- 
cerning spirit, accompanied with diligence in 
laboring for the advancement of Truth; though 
often pressing through great discouragements 
arising from bodily infirmities, which fre- 
quently rendered her incapable of attending 
meetings. She suffered great pain of body 
for the last six months of her life, under which 
trial her patience and resignation manifested 
the happy effects of faithful labor in the day 
of ability. Being steadfast in her dependence 
on the author of her faith, she had at times 
access to the fountain of life; under the sen- 
sible enjoyment whereof, she said, “O how I 
long to be relieved; I have no doubt but I 
shall be mercifully relieved.” To afriend who 
visited her, she said, “I have’ been in a ‘good 
degree faithful in our meetings, and have not 
to charge myself with omitting one journey, 
when it was made known to be my duty. O 
how have we gone forth poor and empty ; yet 
we have not lacked : the Supporter hath been 
near and richly furnished.” 

She departed this life the 28th of Third 
month, aged about sixty-five years. 

Shipping Elephants. 

A Calcutta newspaper says; The hoisting 
into the air and lowering elephants into the 
hold of a ship is not only an unusual sight to 
most men, but also a strange experience to 
most elephants. ‘They were lashed with 
strong ropes, slung as far as practicable in 
slings, hoisted up with crane with three-foot 
tackle, and lowered into the steamer’s hold 
like a bale of cotton. When in the hold, they 
were placed in pens built of strong teak tim- 
ber bulks, bolted to the ship’s side to prevent 
them breaking loose. The fear the animals 
suffered was the only pain they underwent, 
and by watching the eyes of the poor beasts 
their terror was very manifest. Tears trickled 
down their mild countenances, and they 
roared with dread, more especially when being 
lowered into the hold, the bottom of which 
was sanded for them to stand upon. Weare 
told that one female elephant actually fainted, 
and was brought to with a fan and many 
gallons of water. At sea it appears that they 
got into a curious habit of occasionally— 
evidently with a preconcerted signal—setting 
to work rocking the ship from side to side, 
by giving themselves, simultaneously, a swing 
motion as they stood athwart the ship, the 
vessel rolling heavily, as if ina seaway. This 
they would do for a spell of an hour or more, 
and then desist for several hours until the 
strange freak took them again. When they 
reached port they were hoisted out of the 
hold and swam on shore, thirty-five being thus 
safely landed without any accident whatever. 
When they were released from the slings it 
was a supreme moment for the mabout, who 
was always on the elephant’s neck from the 
time of its touching the water to letting go. 
As the word was given to let go, each of the 
elephants, either from lightness of his heart 
at being freed from his floating prison, or 
from his own weight, we are not sure which— 
lightness of heart, like lightness of head, 
causes elephants and men to play pranks— 
plunged down deep into the water, the ma- 
hout on his neck. The anxiety on the face 
of the mahout just one second before the 
plunge was a study; 80, 109, was it when 
elephant and man rose to the surface again, 
the former blowing water from his trunk and 
the latter from his nose. 


' Sel 
TOO LATE. 
Morn’s palpitating wings did smite 
And fan to flame 
The starry embers of the night. 


From sun-rise hills surpassing sweet 
New throbs of air 
Poured over me from head to feet. 


An angel whispered: “It is morn, 
Get to thy work, 
And gather in God’s golden corn!” 


“Go bind the yellow sheaves of love 
For Him who keeps 
The limitless garner-house above.” 


But wrapped in sweet repose I lay 
Delightedly 
Through the full measure of the day. 


Then, as night came, my languor fled, 
I sprang to work: 
“There’s naught to do,” the angel said, 


“Yor the strong reapers of the morn 
Have swept the fields, 
And now bear home God’s golden corn.” 


Selec 
“SPEAK, LORD, THY SERVANT HEARS 


Speak, Lord, Thy servant heareth, 
hy gentle voice I know, 

Thou dost not chasten gladly, 

Thou bear’st Thy children’s woe, 
And often midst their anguish, 

And thro’ their falling tears, 
The quick reply is ready— 

“Speak, Lord, Thy servant hears.” - 


The waves of sorrow gather, 
The tempest thickens round, 
The mountain tops are covered, ~ 
No olive-leaf is found : 
Yet still will we remember 
Thy love in former years, 


We listen for Thy still, small voice— 
“Speak, Lord, Thy servaue lease” 


There is an Ark of refuge, 
There is the Sacred Dove— 
Thy Holy Spirit, o’er the soul 
Is breathing words of love: 
And tho’ the night continueth Jong, 
We hope amid our fears, : 
Thy “ Peace, be still,” will soon go forth, 
“Speak, Lord, Thy servant hears.” 


How often when Thy voice is heard, 
Amid the cares of life, 
We lose its gentle teaching 
Mid restlessness and strife ; 
Then in the hallowed chamber 
Thy watchful care appears ; 
All hushed the spirit learns to say ' 
“‘Speak, Lord, Thy servant hears,” 


We thank Thee, Heavenly Father, 
That thus Thou deigns to guide, 
When in the silence of the soul 
No voice is heard beside. 
Oh! teach us still to follow on 
Alike through smiles and tears, 
And still in childlike trust reply, 
“Speak, Lord, Thy servant hears.” 


On leaving Bath, I was persuaded that 
withstanding the great dissipation aboun¢ 
in the place, the Lord hath a consider 
number of sincere hearted, seeking chil 
there, though our Society is indeed, at a 
low ebb. Looking back at my visit am 
the people, thankfulness covered my n 
that the Lord had preserved me, as I bh 
bly hope, from wounding the blessed ¢ 
of Truth, which is at times, above all thi 
dear tome. I had dreaded going there, 
was convinced that the Lord is sufficie! 
his own work.— William Savery, 1798. 


Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Is 
who only doeth wondrous things. ‘ 
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‘New Remedy far Hydrophobia. 
new, simple, and, as it is stated, infallible 
edy for hydrophobia has been recently 
lished in the Salut Publique of Lyons, and 
ts author is a physician (Dr. Buisson), it 
bably merits more attention than the nu- 
‘ous remedies which crop up perennially, 
buttercups in a meadow. The terrible 
ase which apparently invariably follows 
1er or later the bite of a mad dog, is as 
ingly fatal as the envenomed fang of the 
a di capello; for it has defied alike the 
| of the physician and the surgeon, and 
Materia Medica has been ransacked in 
for a drug to counteract the effects of the 
s upon the blood. Under these circum- 
ces, it is not surprising that every village 
yer and the gossips of the countryside have 
\biding faith in that one of the hundred 
edies which they have heard described as 
llible by their ancestors, and the marvel- 
cures effected by which they are never 
1 of repeating. Many of these so-called 
edies are of the most ridiculous character, 
we are afraid that a majority of those 
read the description of Dr. Buisson’s 
edy will regard it as equally ridiculous. 
the rationale of Dr. Buisson’s method 
ns based on something more than its sim 
ity. It consists, in effect, of eliminating 
poison, or, at least, rendering it inert by 
ting the patient intoa profuse perspiration. 
is, his directions are that when a person 
been bitten by a mad dog he must, for 
0 63° C. (134 to 144° Fahr.) This he calls 
preventive remedy. When, however, the 
ase has declared itself, which we presume 


in fature happen only when the preven- 
remedy has been neglected, he states that 


; sufficient to take one vapor bath in which 
temperature is made to rise rapidly to 
C. (98° Fahr.) and then slowly to 53° C. 
r° Fahr.), the patient keeping his room 
the cure is complete. The simplest form 
‘apor-bath is quite as effectual as the most 
orate. A few red-hot bricks placed in a 
of water over which the patient sits on a 
2-bottomed chair, a large blanket covering 
in, from his shoulders down to the floor, 
th simple and handy, and will answer the 
ose admirably. 
'r. Buisson’s remedy is the outcome of his 
1 experience, for he is personally acquaint- 
with the first stage of hydrophobia, and 
h the marvellous effects of the bath. It 
ns-that he once attended a female patient 
he last stage of the madness, and impru- 


tly wiped his hands on a handkerchief 


regnated with her saliva. A slight abra- 
on one of his fingers warned him of his 
epee: but confident in the powers of 
bath, he merely washed the part with 
r, and believing, as he then did, that the 
y would not declare itself till the fortieth 

, he performed his usual routine of visits, 
On the ninth day, however, he began to 
er the consequences of his neglect ; for be 
a pain in his throat, and a greater one in 
eyes. His body seemed so light that he 
he could jump a prodigious height, or that 
irown out of the window, he would be able 
justain himself in the air. Saliva kept 
ing in his mouth continuously ; even a 
v4 movement of the air inflicted pain upon 
, and he was compelled to avoid the sight 
rilliant objects. He had a desire to run 


bite, not human beings, but animals and, 


objects near him. He drank with difficulty, ' 


and observed that the sight of water distressed 


him more than the pain in his throat ; whence) 


he thinks that by shutting the eyes any one 
suffering from hydrophobia can always drink. 


hands to write with the left, but until he tried 
he did not conceive it possible to teach Laby, 
who had neither right nor left, to use the pen. 
Laby has for years been a reader of the most 
useful books in the library at the Atheneum, 


The fits came on every five minutes, and and having bravely and patiently done all he 
thinking his course was then preservative,|could to fit himself for life, is now seeking an 
not curative, he took a bath, and found that} opportunity to earn a livelihood. 


when it had reached a temperature of 52° C. 
(125° Fabr.), the symptoms disappeared as if 
by magic, and never reappeared. Since then, 


Sik Culture in California. 
The San Jose (Cal.) Mercury, gives the fol- 


he has attended more than 80 persons bitten|lowing description of the silk culture, as car- 
by mad animals, and has not lost a single case.|ried on in Santa Clara County of that State. 


In his own case, this evidence is, of course, of 


“ William Paul’s ranch of 260 acres is locat- 


the negative character ; for there is no proof|ed on the northwestern border of the town. 
of an attack of rabies, but merely symptoms/It contains 7,000 mulberry trees, 250 fruit 


of it, which might have yielded to other 
remedies. Still, of the 80 cases mentioned it 
is not possible to assume that they were all 
of this character; and bearing in mind the 
number of deaths that do occur from the bites 
of mad animals, we must allow that a percent- 
age of these cases were bona-fide cases of hy- 
drophobia, and were consequently cured by 
the vapor bath. The effects of violent exer- 
cise and profuse perspiration in enabling the 
constitution to throw off the effect of poisons 
are well known, for instances are on record 
of fever patients and others being cured by 
the violent exercise they have taken during 
delirium. The effects of the bite of the Taran- 
tula are said to be overcome by dancing, and 
amongst the cases mentioned by Dr. Buisson 
is that of an American who, while some eight 


sn successive days, take a vapor bath of|leagues(?) from home, was bitten by a rattle- 


snake, and, wishing to die in the bosom of his 
family, ran the greater part of the distance, 
and on getting to bed, perspired profusely, 
and found himself cured. We do not, how- 
ever, put much faith in these alleged “ cures;” 
still, Dr. Buisson’s remedy is so simple that 
there is no trouble in trying it ; and if the re- 
sult is not satisfactory to the patient, that is 
only what is to be expected from any of the 
other suggested remedies.— Eng. Mechanic. 


I have been led to think that the only sub- 


stantial source of consolation in times of 


trouble, is a firm and abiding faith in our 
Maker and Redeemer. Whatever anguish a 
sincere Christian may groan under, whatever 
wretchedness is permitted to come upon him, 
yet, ‘let him trust in the name of the Lord 
and stay upon his God.” Let us then, in the 
midst of the most acute and poignant grief, 
never despair, but rather with upright Job, 
let us endeavor to attain to that lowly, sub- 
missive frame of soul, which leads us to com- 
mit ourselves to the disposal of an Almighty 
Creator and Merciful Father.—J. Barclay. 


Michael Lahy who lately graduated from 
the Pittsfield high school at the age of twenty- 
one is a remarkable young man. When a 
child, while playing on the railroad track, he 
was run over by a train and it was necessary 
to amputate both arms so close to the shoul- 
der that no perceptible stumps are left. Never- 
theless he has persevered in his studies, has 
not been absent or tardy once in his four years’ 
course at the high school, and has become 
a proficient in the highest branches there 
taught, turning the leaves of his book with 
his tongue. He has also acquired a very 
legible and even handsome style of penman- 
ship—which he executes with his mouth. E. 
F, Curtis, his teacher, obtained a reputation 
in teaching soldiers who had lost their right 
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trees of different varieties, 2,000 grapevines, 
about 50 acres in grain, and the remainder in 
hay and pasture. For several years Wm. 
Paul has made a specialty of silk growing, 
for which business this soil and climate is 
specially adapted. A short description of the 
process may not be uninteresting. We are 
to suppose that the mulberry trees are suffi- 
ciently grown to furnish food for the worms. 

“The first thing isto hatch theeggs. This 
is accomplished by placing them in a case 
with a tin bottom, arranged with shelves like 
a bookcase; this case is heated by means of 
a spirit-lamp placed underneath, at first to 20 
degrees Centigrade or 75 degrees Fahrenheit ; 
the temperature is increased each day by 
placing a sheet of paper under the lamp, thus 
gradually elevating it until the theremometer 
marks the required heat. If the eggs are 
good they will hatch in from ten to twelve 
days. When they begin to hatch they will 
nearly all come out in one day; a few, how- 
ever, will not hatch until the second day. If 
the eggs have been exposed to variable tem- 
perature during the winter, a longer time will 
be required. Befure the eggs are placed in 
the case, however, they must be bathed. 
This is done by placing them in salt water, 
in the proportion of half a pound of salt to a 
gallon of water, if the eggs are old; if new, 
the proportion of salt is reduced one-half. 
They remain in the bath about five hours, and 
then are rinsed in fresh water seven or eight 
times. 

“ After the young worms are ont they are 
placed on shelves in a well-ventilated apart- 
ment, with the temperature kept uniform at 
from 18 to 20 degrees Reaumur, and fed every 
three hours during the day, and at least once 
in every four hours during the night. In 
feeding young worms the mulberry leaves 
must be cut up almost as fine as hair ; as they 
get older and stronger the leaves are fed with 
little or no cutting. The leaves are picked at 
least twelve hours before feeding. Every day 
or two a quantity of refuse leaves accumulates 
on the shelves and must be removed. This 
is done by laying over the worms sheets of 
thick paper perforated with holes large enough 
for them to pass through. On the top of the 
paper leaves are spread and the worms com- 
ing up through the holes to get the feed, can 
be lifted to one side and the shelf cleaned out. 
This process also serves to separate the healthy 
from the unhealthy worms ; ifa worm is not in 
good condition it will not have energy enough 
to go through the holes, and can by this 
means be detected and rejected. 

“ After the worms have been fed eighteen 
or twenty days they will begin to spin; this 
time is indicated by the appearance of the 
worm, If, on holding one up to the light he 
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appears full of water, this is the time for mak- 
ing the web. Mastard stalks, with the brush 
on them, are set up between the shelves, the 
worms crawl up on them, spin a web, roll 
themselves up in it and spin another web on 
the inside, thus forming the cocoon. With 
good attention and under favorable circum- 
stances this process requires about twelve 
or thirteen days; if the weather is very warm 
it will require about eighveen days. This can 
be ascertained by shaking the cocoon; if it 
rattles the worm has finished it; if not it is 
either unfinished or the worm is dead ; and by 
opening one or two cocoons you can tell what 
isthe matter. Ifsillk is the object, the cocoons 
are then picked and placed in an oven with 
a sufficient temperature to kill the chrysalis; 
but if it is intended to raise eggs, the cocoons 
are placed on a table, the ragged ends of silk 
picked off carefully, and the butterfly allowed 
te eat its way out. As the butterflies come 
out the males and females are pared off and 
placed in a dark, cool room, on sheets of pa- 
per, letting them remain about six hours. 
The males are then destroyed, and the females 
placed on linen cloth, stretched vertically. 
They are placed on the upper edge of the 
cloth, about a quarter of an inch apart, and 
lay their eggs as they descend ; each piece of 
cloth is marked with its weight before the 
eggs are placed onit, and by weighing it after 
the eggs are deposited, the weight of the egys 
can be ascertained. The butterflies should 
be handled only by boys or girls, their hands 
being more tender than those of adults. They 
are allowed to remain on the cloth but one 
day. One butterfly will produce about 500 
eggs, and there are abont 50,000 eggs in an 
ounce. These eggs will keep several years, 
and, if they are known to be good, can be 
readily sold for $8 per ounce; but if they are 
not well known, cannot generally be sold at 
any price. Three average trees will furnish 
feed for an ounce of eggs. The superintendent 
of Wm. Paul’s silk business, is Signor Paolo 
Consonno, whose family in Milan, before the 
Garibaldian troubles, constituted the first silk 
house in Italy. 

“ Hesays the climate and soil in this locality 
is much better adapted to sericulture than 
that of France or Italy; that our leaves con- 
tain more sugar and resin, two primary ele- 
ments, than those of any other country. It 
is necessary for every farmer to set out a few 
trees, and either raise his own cocoons or sell 
the leaves to others. By doing a little every 
year the country would in a short time work 
into an industry that would give profitable 
employment to thousands of men, women and 
children, and add immensely to our general 
wealth. He estimates that an average boy 
ean thoroughly learn all the details of silk- 
growing in two seasons. If one member of 
each family should take the trouble to do this, 
he could take charge of a few worms and 
trees on his home. place, and teach other 
members of the family, until in a very short 
time the whole household will be skilful seri- 
culturists. This is the way it is done in Ku- 
rope, and is the only way in which silk-grow- 
ing and silk manufacturing can become an 
industry of the country. We understand that 
Mr. Larco will set up in Mayfield this fall a 
machine for reeling silk.” 
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Mary Somerville and “Mecanique Crleste.” 
The “Personal Recollections” of Mrs. So- 


merville bave doubless revived the interest of| her first married life she seems not to h 


the public in this remarkable woman. It is 
our purpose in the present article to trace the 
history of this lady in her mathematical stu 
dies, by which she qualified herself to read, 
understand, and explain the “ Mecanique Ce- 
leste”—a work of extraordinary merit and un- 
paralleled difficulty, the product of the great- 
est mathematical genius of the ages. This is 
the more important since Mrs. Somerville’s 
great fame and subsequent success mainly 
rest on her successful accomplishment of this 
work. 

Lord Brougham in the year 1827, in the 
very month in which La Place, the renowned 
author of the above mentioned work, died, 
requested Dr. Somerville to prevail on his 
wite to write an account of the celebrated 
work of the French mathematician for the 
“Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge.” 
In his letter he pays a high tribute to her 
rare ability in the following words: “ In Eng- 
land there are not twenty people who know 
this great work, except by name, and not a 
hundred who know it even byname. My firm 
belief is that Mrs. Somerville could add two 
ciphers to each of these figures.” This re- 
quest and the flattering terms in which it was 
made, greatly surprised Mrs. Somerville, and 
led her to think that Lord Brougham had 
mistaken her abilities. She consented, how- 
ever, and set about the task on certain con- 
ditions, which bespoke her great modesty. 
She remarks: “Thus suddenly and unex- 


pectedly the whole character and course of| her marriage with Mr. Somerville put an ¢ 


my future life was changed.” The result was 
the appearance in due time of her work en- 
titled “Mechanism of the Heavens,” which 
placed her in the front ranks of the scientific 
world. She was courted and feted on every 
hand. Everybody was enthusiastic over this 
wonderful achievement of woman’s genius. 
This work was commenced in the forty- 
seventh year of her age, amid the responsi- 
bilities of domestic life. It seems from her 
“ Recollections” that she did not enter on the 
study of the higher mathematics, which was 
necessary to qualify her to feel her way 
through the intricate formule of Celestial 
Mechanics, till she was about thirty-three 
years of age. Larlier in life she had been 
perplexed to find out the meaning of the 
strange word “Algebra.” “I saw strange 
looking lines mixed up with letters, chiefly 
x’s and y’s.” Still later she was devouring 
Euclid with avidity, while probably the Fresh- 
men of Oxford and Cambridge were engaged 
in the “burial service.” She says: “I arose 
early, played on the piano, and painted daur- 
ing the time I could spare in the day-light 
hours, but I sat up very late reading Euclid.” 
The servant told her mother, “It was no 
wonder the stock of candles was soon ex- 
hausted, for Miss Mary sat up reading till a 
very late hour.” (What do the young ladies 
of the present generation read by gas light 
at alate hour?) Whereupon an order was 
given to take away her candle as soon as she 


jwasin bed. She had gone through the six 


books of Euclid at this time. Shesays: 


“JT was thrown on my memory, which I’ prepared to appreciate after years of stu 


exercised by beginning at the first book, and 


demonstrating in my mind a certain number that Mrs. Somerville had read the Mec: 


put a'stop to this, or we shall have Mar 
a strait-jacket one of these days.” Dur 


accomplished much in her studies. At 
commencement of her first widowhood, at 
age of twenty-seven, she had studied p 
and spherical trigonometry, conic secti@ 
and Fergusson’s Astronomy. She now§j 
sumed her studies with new vigor. 
plunged into ‘‘ Newton’s Principia,” but fo 
it difficult. She returned to her task, 
rather diversion, with great assiduity, wr] 
numerous notes and observations on the wq@ 
She had not, however, as yet found the 
to the mysteries of La Place. The Engi 
mathematicians, out of regard for Newt 
still clung to the geometrical methods rat 
than adopt the analytical methods of C 
tinental astronomers. The Calculus as ame 
of mathematical investigation of the 7 
blems of physical astronomy had proved 
superiority. Soon after this, on the rec 
mendation of Professor Wallace, of the U 
versity of Edinburgh, she secured ame 
other works of bigher mathematics, La Cro 
“Algebra and Differential and Integral ¢€ 
culus.” 

Having conquered these, she was prepa 
to wade through the interminable form 
and leap the awful chasms found in “J 
canique Celeste.” She engaged Professor W 
lace’s brother to read with her this work, 
soon found that she understood the subj 
as well ashe. This gave her confidence 
her abilities and courage to persevere. & 
had advanced but little in this work bef 
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to scientific pursuits for a time. 

In her second husband she found a cc 
panion who sympathized with her in 
studies, though she was not free from int 
ference from some of his relatives. One 
her husband’s sisters, younger than hers} 
wrote her an impertinent letter, saying “& 
hoped she would give up her foolish mang 
of life and studies, and make a respectable a 
useful wife to her brother.” As might be} 
pected, she resented such impertinence. | 

We know not how soon after her marrié 
she resumed her great work. We find her cu 
vating the fine arts, taking lessons in mip 
alogy and botany. She is mingling in 7 
society of the greatest astronomers, J. He 
chel and Caroline Herschel. She gives a 
mark of Veitch, who was somewhat anno 
by the various questions of his many visi 
who were not skilled in science: “ W 
should they do but ask silly questions, wi 
they spend their lives in doing nothing 
‘spatting muslin?” 

About five years after her marriage at 
age of thirty-seven, she seems to have © 
pleted the reading of “ Mecanique Cele 
Arago and Biot, distinguished French p 
osophers, were in London, and Mrs. Se 
ville was invited to meet them. They 
been told of her turn for.science, and thaté 
had read the works of La Place. Biot 
pressed his surprise at her youth. Somet 
after this she had the great pleasure, while 
a visit to France, to make the acquaintat 
of the celebrated man whose genius she ¥ 
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his works. Arago had told La Place @ 


“Young persons should not only embrace of problems every night, till I could nearly Celeste.” ‘So they had a great deal of @ 
the admonitions of the aged, but also imitate go through the whole.” Her father became versation about astronomy.” @ 


their virtues and shun their vices.” 


_lalarmed, and said to his wife, “ Peg, we must! 


We find her at this time in the mi ist 
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illiant constellation of French savans, 
ng whom she seems to be a star of the 
magnitude. Besides La Place, Biot, 
0, Bouvard, Poisson, and others make up 
company. Such were the training, the 
ships, the successes, which prepared Mrs. 
erville to accept of the invitation of Lord 
ugham to write a work on Celestial Me- 
nics, which has given her a lasting fame, 
only as a woman of extraordinary genius, 
an eminent scientist. 
e was perfectly astonished at her success. 
ors and commendatory letters poured in 
her from every quarter. The professors 
tronomy at Cambridge set about making 
ngements to introduce her book in the 
iculum of the University. Among her 
y honors she esteemed none more highly 
that of being elected honorary member of 
“Royal Astronomical Society” at the same 
as Caroline Herschel, herself a distin- 
hed astronomer. And what is perhaps 
it remarkable of all, is the fact that she 
rined her wonderful mathematical powers 
r she had entered her nineties. It is re- 
hing to find in these days of scientific 
ticism that Mrs. Somerville maintained a 
found belief in the truths of religion. “No- 
1g has afforded me so convincing a proof 
he unity of the Deity as these purely men- 
conceptions of numerical and mathemati- 
science which have been by slow degrees 
chsafed to man, and are still granted in 
e latter times by the Differential Calculus, 
superseded by the Higher Algebra, all 
hich must have existed in that sublimely 
iscient Mind from eternity.”— The Chris- 
Advocate. 


s wind Selected. 
tlory not in riches, though they increase 
n thee; nor in thy friends, because they 
powerful; but glory in God, who giveth 
riches, and friends, and all things; and, 
a is more than all, desireth to give thee 
self. Be not vain of the gracefulness, 
sngth, and beauty of thy body, which a 
le sickness can weaken and deform. Please 
thyself with flattering reflections on the 
teness of thy natural wit, and the sweet- 
of thy natural disposition, lest thou dis 
se God, who is the author of all the good 
t nature can dispense. Do not think thou 
better than others, lest, in the sight of 
, who only knoweth what is in man, thou 
found worse. Be not proud of that in 
ich thou art supposed to excel, however 
ored and esteemed by men; for the judg- 
t of God and the judgment of men are in- 
tely different; and that displeaseth Him 
ich is commonly pleasing to them. What- 
r good thou art truly conscious of, think 
e highly of the good of others, that thou 
est preserve the humility of thy spirit; 
lace thyself lower than all mankind, can 
thee no hurt; but much hurt may be done, 
preferring thyself to a single individual. 
‘petual peace dwelleth with the humble, 
‘envy, indignation, and wrath, distract the 
t of the proud.— Thomas A’ Kempis. 


- . 


“Our birthright in the Society of Friends, 
1 the privileges which attach to it, may 
ly be compared to a precious inheritance 
‘chased for us by the stripes and sufferings 
ur ancestors: it becomes us therefore, to 
a proportionate value upon it, and permit 
hing to rob us of so rich a treasure.” 


From “'The National Baptist.” 
The “ Heathen Chince” and the Jewel Consistency. 


Sixteen thousand citizens of California have 
sent by their senator a petition to Congress, 
praying it to take such measures as will pre 
vent Chinese immigration. Mr. Sargent, in 
presenting the petition enlarged upon the 
evils of paganism, and foretold the time when 
the government would find it necessary to 
act in relation to it. 

It does not appear that he referred to the 
fact that Christian cannon blew open the 
gates of pagan China, and that these heathen 
hordes were let out by the same policy which 
let us in. 

To them we were the barbarians, and our 
religion the unclean thing which threatened 
contamination and defilement. 

We did not think it worth while to consult 
their prejudices, or to heed their laws. We 
were resolved on their conversion, and we 
sent in one missionary, with the military 
power of Great Britian and the United States 
at his back, to teach the natives the peacea- 
ble ways of righteousness. 

We have found it a good thing to establish 
trading posts in the cities and sea-ports ot 
China and Japan, and to make snug little for- 
tunes from the products of John’s land and 
labor. John has learned that it is a good 
thing for him to come to us to wash our shirts 
at $1.50 per dozen, or to work upon our high- 
ways for a moderate compensation. 

Well, we are a people zealous for the Lord, 
and a pure faith. We were not alarmed when 
our black heathen were imported direct from 
Africa, with their superstitions and their idol- 
atries. We were even amused at the know- 
ledge that they practiced somewhat secretly 
their ancient rites; but then, we trusted that 
might be the Lord’s method of bringing about 
their salvation, and a heathen that is worth 
from $1,000 to $1,500 in open market, is not 
a bad piece of property. John keeps his 
money in his own pocket, and there always 
was and always will bea difference “’T'wixt 
tweedledum and tweedledee.” 

We have recently read a letter from a 
Chinese resident in the United States to a 
lady in our city, and, as the views of one who 
speaks from within may be of interest to 
those who look at the question from without, 
we have obtained permission to make an ex- 
tract. 

The writer says: “I am connected with 
the Chinese Government Educational Mission. 
After twenty years’ persuading that govern- 
ment to establish such a mission, to send 
youths to this country to be instructed in the 
arts and sciences of the Western world, we at 
last succeeded, and this is the result of our 
effort—one hundred and twenty youths are 
to spend fifteen years in this country for the 
completion of their studies. One million and 
a half of money have been appropriated for 
this purpose. These boys are doing well in 
their studies. 1 expect to remain with them 
all these years, and superintend their edu- 
cation. Our students are not selected from 
any one city or province. Some are from 
Canton, some from Ningpo, and others from 
Shanghai. Government calls upon the gentry 
everywhere to send their sons. I think the 
Chinese governmént taking such an import- 
ant-step as this, is one of the greatest epochs 
in the history of China. Do think of a body 
of men all highly educated (as would be the 
natural consequence) in law, in engineering, 


in military and naval tactics, in ship-building, 
in medicine, chemistry, and in other useful 
knowledge, to be the officers who shall exert 
an influence in that great empire. These will 
be the pioneers in Chinese civilization. After 
I see these young men, one by one, return to 
their native land, I can take up the language 
of old Simeon, and say : ‘ Now lettest thou thy 
servant depart, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.’ Besides, these youth will carry 
back with them pure Christian principle, as 
well as arts and sciences. Can any one doubt 
China’s future destiny?” Of the writer’s 
sons, one is soon to enter Harvard, and 
another the scientific school at Yale College. 

When we get ready to drive out the in- 
dustrious thousands from our Western coasts, 
what shall we do with the hundred and twenty 
who are distributed among our institutions of 
learning? And what will the “Brother of 
the Star” think of our Christian philanthropy ? 


A good man showeth favor and lendeth; he 
will guide his affairs with discretion. Surely 
he shall not be moved forever; the righteous 
shall be in everlasting remembrance. He 
shall not be afraid of evil tidings: his heart 
is fixed, trusting in the Lord. 


THE FRIEND. 


SEVENTH MONTH 18, 1874. 


In the editorial columns of our last issue, 
attention was drawn to the importance of 
keeping our hearts open to the influences of 
the Holy Spirit, and living always as in the 
Divine Presence. This was especially pressed 
on those who are absent from their usual 
homes, seeking relaxation and renewal of 
pbysical strength at the mountains, or sea 
shore, or other places of summer resort—not 
that such care is unnecessary to those who 
remain at their ordinary-places of abode, but 
because there is greater temptation to travel- 
lers to relax in that watchful frame of spirit, 
which is the only safe dwelling place for the 
Christian. Since those remarks were written 
and printed, a sad occurrence has covered the 
minds of a large circle of relatives and friends 
with sorrowful and solemn féelings. We al- 
lude to the drowning at Atlantic City on the 
10th inst., of five of our fellow beings, who 
were on a sailing excursion on the ocean. The 
high wind and heavy seas rendered the boat 
unmanagable as it was crossing, on its return 
to shore, a bar which projects far out from 
the land. ‘The boat was overturned, and of 
eight persons in it, only three were rescued 
by the vessel sent out for that purpose. The 
others, after holding on for a time, were over- 
powered by the beating of the waves, and 
lost, before the arrival of assistance. Four of 
these were of one family—father, mother, son 
and daughter. The other was a young woman 
who had been invited to accompany them in 
the excursion. 

A few minutes before this blow fell upon them, 
itis probable, not one of those who were lost 
felt themselves to be in any especial danger— 
at least such is the testimony in regard to 
herself of the only woman who was rescued. 
How forcibly should this solemn and striking 
event press home upon oar bearts the injunc- 

‘tions of our Saviour, “In such an hour as ye 
think not, the Son of man cometh.” “ What 
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I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch.” 
“Watch and pray.” He who bas yielded to 
the drawings of the Spirit of God, and given 
up his heart to love and serve his Redeemer, 
and is endeavoring in his daily walk to live 
under a sense of the Divine Presence, and so 
to act as may be well-pleasing in His sight, 
may go wherever duty calls him; in humble 
reliance upon Him whom the winds and the 
seas obey, and who will enable His dependent 
and faithful children to accomplish all that 
He designs they should perform. This reliance 
will not lead them rashly to incur needless 
danger, but will sustain their minds in every 
position into which they are rightly brought; 
for though they may feel that their lives are 
in peril, and that the work of their redemption 
from sin has not yet been effected, yet their 
trust isin Him who is all powerful, and who 
can preserve them in every danger, and accom- 
plish His gracious designs for their everlasting 
good. Sincerely do we desire that such may 
be the lesson taught to many. by this solemn 
occurrence ; and that the bereaved relatives 
and friends of the deceased may be enabled to 
bow in true resignation to the Divine will, 


and thus come to feel the sustaining help of 


Him, who, when on earth, wept by the grave 
of Lazarus, and was touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—By a late collision on the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway, five persons were killed and several 
others injured. 

The London Standard, reviewing the proposed reci- 
procity treaty between the United States and Canada, 
says, if adopted it will establish a separate North 
American Zollverein in regard to all essential articles 
of trade between the United States and the Dominion, 
excluding England from the Canadian markets like 
foreign and less favored nations. The Canadian fron- 
tier will be virtually obliterated, and the absorption of 
the British North American Provinces by the United 
States becomes only a question of time. 

Heavy rains have fallen in England greatly benefit- 
ing the growing crops. A violent thunder storm passed 
over London on the 11th inst., causing some fatal acci- 
dents. 

London, 7th mo. 13th.—U. S. bonds, 1867, 1083. The 
rate for money at the Stock Exchange on government 
securities is two per cent. 

Liverpool.—Red western spring wheat, 10s. 2d. a 10s. 
11d. per 100 lbs. Uplands cotton, 84d. 

Political excitement still runs high in France. An 
article in the Figaro’s issue of the 11th inciting a revolt 
against the decisions of the Assembly, occasioned much 
irritation among the Deputies. There was a warm de- 
bate on the subject, during which it was announced that 
the Figaro had been suspended for two weeks. A mem- 
ber of the extreme Left moved that the writer of the 
objectionable article be called to the bar of the House, 
and accused the government of partiality in its punish- 
ment of offending journals. The motion was rejected 
after a speech by Gambetta, in which he intimated that 
the Assembly was a corpse fit for the grave digger. 

The Left Centre anticipates a majority of fifteen for 
Cassimir Perrier’s bill which proposes the organization 
of a definite Republic. 

The Committee of Thirty have appointed sub-com- 
mittees to draw up bills on the organization of the 
executive powers and the establishment of a Senate. 

The London Times’ special dispatch from Paris says, 
that the Right and Left Centres have agreed upon the 
order of the day declaring that the Assembly is deter- 
mined to defend Marshal MacMahon’s powers from 
every attack of their opponents. 

The Cabinet still has a majority of fifty in the As- 
sembly, but the Bonapartists and a portion of the 
Moderate Rights, who are able to turn the scale, are 
wavering. Ifthe government is defeated a dissolution 
of the Assembly is inevitable. 

Duval’s demand for urgency on his motion for a dis- 
solution of the Assembly after voting on the bills, re- 
ceived only 180 votes. 

President MacMahon sent a message to the Assembly 


on the 9th inst., in which he says: “The country de- | wheat, $1.39; No. 2 do., $1.35 a $1.37 ; No.3 
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jmands the organization of public powers, and questions 


which were reserved must be settled; further delays 
will depress trade and hamper the prosperity of the 
country. I hope the Assembly will not fail to fulfil its 
obligations. I adjure it in the name of the highest in- 
terest in the country to deliberate without delay upon 
questions which must no longer remain in suspense. 

“The Assembly and the government are jointly re- 
sponsible. I am desirous of accomplishing all my 
duties, and my most imperative duty is to insure to the 
country definite institutions, security and calm.” 

Hostilities continue in the north of Spain, but the 
recent military operations have been mostly unim- 
portant. It is evident that no progress has been made 
towards suppressing the Carlist insurrection. 

A Constantinople dispatch says: The Sultan has 
written to the Khedive of Egypt in terms cordially con- 
firming the good relations between the Porte and Egypt. 

A Postal Congress is to be held in Switzerland in the 
9th month, in which fifteen governments will be repre- 
sented. The delegates from France and Denmark have 
already been appointed. 

Statistics recently published concerning the ascent of 
Mont Blanc show that from the time of the first ascent 
by Balmat in 1786, 724 persons have reached the sum- 
mit, but for some years after the earliest attempts by 
Balmat and De Saussure long intervals elapsed during 
which no one ventured upon the hazardous enterprise. 
There were no ascents between 1788 and 1802, and be- 
tween 1802 and 1809. Since 1850, however, the sum- 
mit has in no year been altogether unvisited. x 

The German Emperor is on a visit to Bavaria. He 
reached Munich the 13th inst., where he was received 
by the king and escorted to the royal palace. 

On the 13th an attempt was made to assassinate 
Prince Bismarck as he was driving in the country near 
Kissingen, by a man named Kullman who belongs to 
Magdeburg. The ball aimed at Bismarck grazed his 
wrist, inflicting a slight wound. Kullman was quickly 
arrested. 

Unitep Statres.—The interments in Philadelphia 
last week numbered 368, including 63 deaths from 
cholera infantum, and 156 children under one year old. 

According to the Auditor General’s report, the cost 
of building the fifteen Passenger Railways of Philada., 
was $7,202,085; length of miles 214; cars 851; horses 
5,066; passengers carried last year 78,771,995; ex- 
penses $3,356,436 ; gross receipts $4,622,351: nominal 
profits $1,265,915, or more than 17 per cent. on the cost 
of the roads. 

On the 10th inst., during a violent thunder storm, 
the lightning struck an oil tank at the Weehawken Oil 
Works, New Jersey, opposite Thirty-fourth street, New 
York, The effect was to set this tank and an adjoining 
one on fire, instantly causing both to explode with ter- 
rific force. The fire spread until all the tanks, number- 
ing seventeen, were destroyed, with about three millions 
of gallons of petroleum. It is estimated that the loss 
will be about $700,000; including damage to adjacent 
property. 

The steamship Grenada arrived at San Francisco on 
the 10th inst., from Hong Kong and Yokohama, 
Japan, making the actual running time from Japan to 
San Francisco in seventeen days and nine hours, which 
is the shortest voyage yet made. 

A terrible calamity has befallen the people in the 
northern part of Minnesota, the locusts having devour- 
ed every kind of crop and left the country in many 
places perfectly bare. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company has bored six 
artesian wells in the arid districts to obtain water sup- 
plies for their locomotives. All of them were success- 
ful, and from several the water rises above the surface. 
At Rock Springs the water rises from a depth of 1145 
feet, twenty-six feet above the surface, and discharges 
571 gallons per hour, and at the surface 916 gallons. 

During the six months ending on the first inst., 1101 
ee were erected in St. Louis, at a cost of $7,360,- 

Much damage has been caused in western Massa- 
chusetts by heavy rains on the 11th and 12th inst., 
which caused a rapid rise of the rivers, the destruction 
of bridges and buildings, and in two instances the 
breaking of large reservoirs in which water was stored 
for the use of manufactories. No lives were lost. The 
total loss is estimated between three hundred and four 
hundred thousand dollars, 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 13th inst. New York.—American gold, 109%. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, registered, 1153; do. coupons, 117; 
do. 1868, 116 a 116}; do. 5 per cents, 1124. Super- 
fine flour, $4.90 a $5.50; State extra, +5.80 a $6.15; 
finer brands, $6.50 a $10.25. No. 1 Chicago spring 
0., $1.33; 


White Ohio, $1.45. Canada barley, $1.95 a $2. ¢ 
61 a 67’cts. Yellow corn, 80 a 83 cts.; western m 
78a79 cts. Philadelphia.—Uplands and New Orl 
cotton, 174 a 18 cts. Sapatine flour, $3 50a $4; ex 
$4 a $4.50; finer brands, +5a $9.50. Amber wheat, $ 
a $1.47 ; Penna. red wheat, $1.40 ; No. 1 spring, $ 
Rye, $1. Western mixed corn, 80 cts.; yellow, 
82 cts. Oats, 65 a 69 cts. Lard, 11}a12cts. Clo 
seed, 10a1lcts. The cattle market was dull. § 
of 3500 beef cattle at prices ranging from 3{ cts. pe 
gross to 7} cts. About 8000 sheep sold at 4} a5 
per Ib. gross, and 4500 hogs at $9.374 a $9.75 per 
Ibs. net. Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.16; Nj 
do., $1.08 a $1.10. Corn, 61% cts. No. 2 oats, 48 
Rye, 86 a 88 cts. Baltimore——Choice white w 

$1.45 a $1.50; fair to prime red, $1.35 a $1.43; Per 
old, $1.45 a $1.52. Yellow corn, 82 a 83 


cts.; wh 
93 a 95 cts, Bie 


SHELTER FOR COLORED ORPHANS.” 


Wanted, by the 1st of 10th mo. next, a suits 
Friend for Matron for the above institution. 
Application may be made to 
Hannah R. Newbold, 641 Franklin St. 
Mary Wood, 524 South Second St. 
Mary Randolph, 247 North Twelfth St. 
Anna W. Lippincott, 460 North Seventh 


WANTED. 


An unmarried Friend to take the position of Gover 
at Westtown Boarding School, on or before the clos 
the present session, in the 10th month next. 

Apply to 

Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, New Jerse 
Joseph Walton, Moorestown, oeryh 
Charles Evans, 702 Race street, Philadelph ks 


WANTED 


A young man of energy and perseverance, to 
charge and oversight of the farm belonging to 
Wyandott Mission, situated near Seneca, in the $ 
of Missouri; also a woman well qualified to fill 
place of Matron in the Boarding School. i 
would be preferred. For further information app 
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John S. Stokes, Office of “The Friend,” Fourth 
Arch street, ; ; 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The next Term will commence on Fourth-day, 
mo, 2nd, 1874. Applications for admissions shou 
addressed to SAMUEL J. GUMMERE, Presid 

Haverford College, Montgomery Co., 


Aimwell School. Apply to 
Sarah EK. Smith, No. 1110 Pine St. — 
Rebecca W. Fry, 908 North Fifth St. 
Rachel S. Maris, 127 South Fifth St. 
Mary D. Allen, 833 North Seventh § 


MARRIED, on the 9th of 4th mo. 1874, at Frie 
Meeting-house, Germantown, Bensamin C. SAT 
THWAITE, of Bucks County, Pa., and ELIzABETE 
FrReEncg, of Philadelphia. 


Diep, Sixth month 15th, 1874, Luke W. Mo 
aged 16 years, son of Samuel and Lydia S. Morr 
Olney, Philadelphia. This dear youth had att 


WANTED, fy 
A woman Friend, competent for Principal of 


‘himself to a large circle of friends by the integrit 


his character, his consideration for the comfort of oth 
and a genial disposition. Yet while mourning 
early removal from a life which gave promise of ¥ 
| and usefulness, they “ sorrow not as those who hay 
hope;” for during the protracted sickness whic 
‘pleased Infinite Wisdom to dispense, the toue 
patience with which he bore his sufferings, his resi 
tion to the Divine will, together with his pray 
Heavenly help, and his remarks as made from 
time, have afforded a grateful evidence that the 
of purification was steadily going on within. Thu 
jreverently believe that, through the redeemin 

of that Saviour whom, to use his own expr 

often felt to be very near him,” he has obtain 
blessed “inheritance among all them that are sa 


